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INTER-COMMUNION AND THE 
ECUMENICAL MOVEMENT 


Presumably no supporters of the Council for the Defence of 
Church Principles would think of availing themselves of an 
invitation to receive at a Communion Service of any body of 
Christians that lacks a ministry validly ordained by bishops in 
the apostolic succession. 

On the question of giving Communion to baptized members of 
such bodies we may not be all so entirely of one mind. Few would 
probably refuse to communicate anyone who actually presented 
himself at the altar rail. Most would take the attitude of the 
French Roman priest who was asked what he would do if someone 
not of the Roman obedience so presented himself, and replied 
that under such circumstances he would give Communion to the 
devil himself: the responsibility being held to rest with the com- 
municant himself if he has not first put the question to the priest. 
lew, again, would refuse to communicate a baptized Christian 7 
articulo mortis. Some would go further and be willing, as a 
matter of hospitality, to give Communion, with the cofisent of 
the bishop, to a baptized member of a non-episcopal body who 


* was genuinely isolated from his own communion for a long period, 
though they would urge him to be confirmed if his sojourn was 
péatractol. Most, however, would probably urge that, if this ts 
a theoretical possibility, the occasions which justify it are very 
rare indeed in England. Some, basing their position on the teach- 
ing of the rubric Saat only those who are confirmed or are ready 
and desirous to be confirmed are to be admitted to Communion, 
would look askance at all such hospitality. 

But however much variety of opinion there may exist among us | 
on these issues, no supporter of C.D.C.P. is likely to approve of 
inviting unconfirmed people to Communion without restriction 
under normal parish conditions, or to approve of such invitations 
being given by Anglicans at international gatherings and con- 
ferences. We are all aware, however, that there are amongst our 
fellow Anglicans those who differ from us far more deeply than : 
we may differ among ourselves. The four Anglican bishops, now 
ex-Anglicans in the Church of South India, who, before the union | 
took place, announced that they would be willing to receive Com- 
munion from presbyters of that body who had not received | 
episcopal ordination, were not unique. At the first meeting of the 
World Council of Churches at Amsterdam, though our own Arch- 
bishop did not do so, there were bishops of other provinces of the 
Anglican Communion who received at the Communion Service 
of the Dutch Reformed Church. This year at the meeting of the : 
International Missionary Council at Willingen there were some 
Anglicans who received. at the German Lutheran Communion 
Service. There have been many instances where Anglican 
representatives at international gatherings have invited all 
baptized *communicant members of other Christian bodies to 
receive. This, for example, also happened at Willingen. In most 
cases the celebrant concerned would claim that the meeting at 

~ which the invitation was given was one specifically concerned with 
work for Christian unity and that their action was covered bya 
Lambeth resolution, but some would not confine the invitations 
to such occasions or feel that they needed any such “ cover ”’ 

The situation is more than a little confusing tonon-Anglicans. 
This confusion perhaps reached its peak in the summer of 1948. 

As already noted, at Amsterdam the Archbishop of Canterbury 
and many other Anglicans did not receive at the Dutch Reformed 
Communion Service, but other Anglicans did. Similarly~at 
Amsterdam the Archbishop invited all members of the World 
Council of Churches to attend the Anglican Communion Service,” 
but only invited those in full communion with the Anglican 
Church to receive. The week-end following the World Council 
Assembly, its Central Committee met at a conference centre in 
Holland and the Anglican chairman invited all present to com- 
-municate. The same week an international theological students’ 
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conference was held at the same conference centre. The senior 
Anglican priest present invited only those in full communion with 
us to communicate. Some of the young men had been ushers at 


. Amsterdam and had been staying at the conference centre over 


the week-end while waiting for their own conference to begin. 
They were a little puzzled. , 

The situation is in one sense not new. Those who have read 
Professor Norman Sykes’s pamphlet entitled ** The Church of 
England and Non-episcopal Churches in the Sixteenth and 
Seventeenth Centunes ”’ will recollect that he can adduce sufficient 
evidence from the writings and practice of prominent Anglicans in 
favour of giving Communion to, and receiving Communion from, 
continental Protestant Churches to justify him in his own mind 
in saying that the Church of England “ preserves an_ historical 
tradition of communion with them”’. His own evidénee, how- 
ever, makes it clear that the refusal to assert an exclusive Claim 
for episcopacy is not, as he suggests, part of the differentia of the 
Anglican Communion, but merely an opinion some prominent 
Anglicans have held. 

The fact remains that many Anglicans have held in the past, 


—~and do hold new, that communton with non-episcopal continental 


bodies is legitimate. If it is more than silly to pretend that our 
attitude is something new and can only be maintained by twisting 
the Anglican formularies, it is almost equally silly to imagine that 
those who interpret the rubric in a way which overrides its original 
intention are being deliberately dishonest. Many of them 
seriously believe that their interpretation is the only true one and 
that our attitude is something fresh, “ thought up" by the | 
Tractarians. They can quote a long list of Anglican dignitaries, 
stretching far back into our history, to support their position. It 
is indeed time that an able historian wrote an answer to Professor 
Sykes, pointing out the errors in his reasoning on his own evidence 
and quoting some of the evidence he omitted, in order to make 


‘clear that inter-communion with non-episcopal churches has no 


claim to be the Anglican tradition, but that right through our 
history two opposed views have been held. 

Important as this task may be, I venture to think, however, 
that it is of-negligible importance compared with the task of 
facing the theological issues which underlie the conflicting prac- 
tices of Anglicans to-day. For though the situation is in one sense 
not new, in another sense it is new and urgently calls for attention. 
In past centuries it may have been highly regrettable that one 
Anglican because of his theological opinions received Communion 
from continental Protestant bodies while another in accordance 
with his opinion did not, and that both claimed that they were 
being loyal to the Anglican tradition, but individual Anglican 
visitors acting differently when on the continent did not raise 
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the issue in an acute form. To-day the situation is very different. 
The rapid growth of the ecumenical movement has led to the 
_ advertising of our differences to the world. At almost any 
international gathering at which all types of Anglicans are present 
there will be some who .will, and some who will not, receive 
Communion from ministers not episcopally ordained. Should the 
senior Anglican present refuse to invite any but those in full 
communion with us to participate, there are sure to be. other 
Anglicans who will resent his decision. If, on the other hand, 
he takes the opposite line, there will be other Anglicans who find 
it impossible to receive at a Communion Service celebrated by 
a priest of their own Church, because to them participation in 
a Service to which such an invitation has been given would be 
to act a lie. It should be noted that the responsibility for this 
situation rests squarely on Anglican shoulders. The World 
Council of Churches does not arrange Communion Services or 
suggest to the Anglicans whom they should invite, or not invite, 
to Communion. 

There is a new desire for unity within our own communion, 
and if there are still some on the other side who are not really 
_interested in ecumenism_but.only in.pan-protestantism, there are 
certainly others who would welcome a radicatattempt to get to 
grips with our differences in frank and charitable discussion of 
the theological dssues that occasion them. 

MICHAEL BRUCE. 


NOTE.—tThe. following recommendations were made at the 
recent Faith and Order Conference at Lund. : 

(a) There should always be a united service of preparation for 
Holy Communion, with special emphasis on the note of penitence 
for our separation from each other. 

(4) There should be opportunity for Communion services at 
such times as will make it possible for every member of the 
Conference to receive Communion somewhere without violation 
of his own conscience or disloyalty to his Church tradition. 
These should be held at different times. 

(c) Though . . . there are some who object to open Communion 
services, yet we believe there should be an opportunity of this kind _ 
for the many who desire such services and are free to partake. 
Such services should, where possible, be held on the invitation of 
the_local Church or Churches which sanction such services. . . . 

(d) It isimportant that those who cannot partake at a particu- 
lar Communion service should be invited to attend the service as 
worshippers, though they cannot receive Communion. This has 
been found by many to be a means of real blessing of spiritual 
Communion, and of deeper understanding and fellowship. 
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THE HILVERSUM CONVENT 


” Readers of Faith and U nity have probably heard of the Hilver- 
“sum Convent,* a group of pastors and lay people who desire to 
see the Apostolic Ministry restored in the Dutch Reformed 
Church. This group is not yet very numerous: the attendance 
at their conference near Hilversum last May numbered about 
one hundred and fifty, of whom some were delegates from other 
countries and some members of other bodies, Old Catholics, 
Lutherans and others, in Holland. But the Hilversum Convent 
is growing, and it is composed very largely of young men and 
women; and there are many In other parts of the country who are 
moving in the same direction. 

The leaders of the movement have urged the Synod of the 
Dutch Reformed Church to discuss the possibility of restoring 
the Episcopate, with the Apostolic Succession. The first reception 
of this suggestion was not as hostile as might have been expected: 
it was admitted that, within the Dutch Reformed Church, 
I: piscopacy had never been considered from a theological point of 
view. but there is no likelihood of the suggestion being accepted, 
and. there is even a possibility that the leaders of the movement 
may be indicted before the Synod for teaching doctrines incon- 
sistent with the formularies of the Dutch Reformed Church... The 
subject has had a good deal of unfortunate press publicity. It is 
understood that the authorities on the whole wish to avoid con- 
demning any of the leaders of the movement, but the situation 
at the moment is delicate and tense, and calls for prayer from us 

rather than discussion. 
~~ Protestantism in Holland is very much divided. The Dutch 
Reformed Church is established: there is an offshoot from it 
called the Twice Reformed Church, and in addition there are the 
Lutheran and Arminian bodies and others. Of late years there 
has been a great vogue for the theology of Karl Barth. It is 
probable that reaction from both these influences has had its part 
in producing the movement represented by the Hilversum 
Convent. It differs from other catholicizing movements on the 
Continent in putting a greater emphasis on theology as compared 
‘with liturgiology. They have produced a Breviary and use it with 
great devotion; but there is at present no stress on eucharistic 
worship, still less any attempt to enrich their own eucharistic _ 
worship, because they do not believe that they can celebrate a 
valid Eucharist until they have a valid Priesthood. This is the 
anomaly and the tragedy of their position, that they are exercising 
and having recourse to a Ministry which they do not believe to be 
valid. Yet they see no alternative to staying where they are, 

(Continued at foot of page 118) 


_* The word “ convent ’’ means simply a meeting or association. 
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CHURCH PRINCIPLES 


Reprinted, by permission, from No. 196, 
Christmas, 1951 


Few men were more influential among Dissenting Ministers 
than Dr. Joseph Parker, of the City Temple. In his time he 
would have been accepted as representative of his class. The 
City Temple was crowded by large congregations when he 
preached there, so that we may say he was not only representa- 
tive, but popular. His memory is not as green as one might 
expect, and while a few stalwart Dissenters of the older generation 
may remember him, it is to be feared that not many Anglo- — 
Catholics know much about him. 

This is a pity, for he is really a great defender of the Anglo- 
Catholic position in his “Church Principles’ delivered in 
Cavendish Chapel, Manchester, 1862. I am copying some 
paragraphs from this little volume, which will, I hope, be read by 
all those who are considering the admission of Non- Conformists 
to our altars. 

On page 33, Dr. Parker writes: * 1 can admire an intelligent 
and honest Churchman—I can respect an intelligent and honest 
Dissenter, but, though I have no wish to wound feelings or mis- 
judge motives, I am utterly at a loss to know how a man can 
conform one part of the day and dissent another—how in reference 
to the same object, it can be right to support or right to oppose.” 
“ I think we should all, Churchmen and Dissenters, aim at simple 
consistency; we should make a careful choice, and constantly 
defend it by the most cogent arguments we can command. Men 
who compromise are utterly useless in the exigencies of a crisis. 
It may be very convenient both to belong to a community and 
not to belong ‘to it—to occupy a house and yet not be its tenant 
—to be proceeding to a town or departing from it at the same 
time—to be lunching with the Liberals and dining with the 
Tories—to have a pew in the Cathedral and a sitting in the 
Conventicle; all this may be very convenient atid agreeable, 
but I cannot see how any clear-headed true-hearted man can 
find satisfaction in so tortuous and complex a policy.”’ 

That is well put—isn’t it? And very profitable for study in 
these times by men who need clean hands and true hearts. 


(Continued from page 117) ‘a 

hoping and praying fer better times. The papal claims they 
cannot accept: the Old Catholics are quite unable to accommodate 
them: and their leaders have no use for the plan of clandestine 
ordination by one of the “ episcopi vagantes '’. Their earnestness 
and sincerity, and the simple strength of their devotion, are most 
impressive. W.. O. 
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_the sixties of last century, because the Prayer Book (“ 1662 


Dr. Parker has, on page 48, a good paragraph about the use 
of ambiguous language, what in these days i is called a ** formula ”’ 
He is speaking about ‘ Regeneration ’’ and had pointed out what 
is said about it in the Book of Common Prayer which, in his day 
of course, meant the old Prayer Book’ or “ 1662’. Either 
there should be a distinct and specific meaning attached to all 
such words as ‘regenerate’ or those clergymen, and they are 
many, who repudiate the doctrine of regeneration in baptism 
should openly signify, and abide by the consequences of, their 
dissent from so obnoxious a dogma.”’ 

This plea for attaching a specific meaning to words is quite to 
the point for all men engaged in reunion efforts. 

And again in page 50, he has some sound words on the Roman 
question, most useful for consideration by timid souls worried 
by the Declaration of Utrecht, and such like things. ° Speaking 
of baptism, the catechism, confirmation, the visitation of the 
sick, confession, and absolution, of course, and ordination, he 
says: “ Let any man compare the ritual of the Church of England 
with the Church of Rome, and he will be astounded to discover 
in these matters a similarity which will make it difficult for him 
to explain the anti-Romanism of many eminent bishops and 


clergymen, and to reconcile the Protestantism of the English — 


Church with certain most glaring facts.’’ It-is not my business 
to explain another man’s anti-Romanism; but I have often 
wondered how some men do it. 

On page 52, Dr. Parker, speaking of the days of Henry V iI 
says: ‘* We need net.awonder that there should have been Popery 
in the Prayer Book then, but we do wonder that.after centuries 
of progress and enlightenment there should be Popery in the 
Prayer Book now.”’ 

You see the good doctor has no doubt about the “ Popery ”’ in 


the Prayer Book. 


Again; Dr. Parker says (page 139) that he dissents “ from the 
Church of England because with all her excellences I believe 
that she is in the doctrines we have criticized ’’ (and he criticized 
most of them) “the most daring, the most influential and the 
most inveterate heretic in Protestant Christendom ’’.- From the 
point of view of an honest Protestant Dissenter this must be so. 
Let us agree to differ about confirmation rubrics, until we can 
agree ¢x animo on weightier matters of principle. 

History is a medicine-useful for the alleviation of many dis- 


orders. We have all heard of it as.a tonicefor drooping spirits. 


I suggest that it may be taken judiciously as a febrifuge by 
persons suffering from excitement, and in place of bromides 1n 
cases of over-stimulated sentimentality. Few people now-a-days 
seem to remember Lord Ebury—he was a keen “ reviser’’ in 
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of course) was too Catholic. The reply of Archbishop Sumner to 
him in the House of Lords was as aptly to the point then as it Is 
now. He is reported to have said (1 quote from the Lt/e of Bishop 
Wilberforce), ** The more earnestly he desired the return of his 
Dissenting brethren to the arms of the Church of England, the 
more deeply did he feel how essential it Was that the Church 
should maintain her own Apostolic Faith untarnished.” * Prayer 
Book Revisions would do no good in that direction.”” That ts for 
Churchmen to remember. | 

And let Dissenters remember what Dr. Martineau said (Essays, 
Reviews and Addresses, ii, pp. 146-149). “It is undeniable that 
the sacramental-and priestly doctrine embodied in the Anglican 
(he means Anglo-Catholic) Move ment is fully authorized by the 
formularies of the Church.”’ “* We believe them (Anglo-Catholics 
of course) to be the most pernicious men of all within the compass 
of the Church; but also the most sincere, the most learned, the 


most self-denying, the most faithful inte morally 
ASPICK 


i 


NOTE. Comme nting on the Lund Report on the ~ ¢ ontinuity 
and Unity of the Church "’, the Church Times says that it “* makes 
clear that no re alagree ment could be recorded about even 


a minimum substance of Christian faith. On the one hand?’ itis” 


agreed that there are necessary articles in the Christian faith’. 
But, on the other hand, * we are not unanimous about their num- 
ber or nature’. On the one hand, all the delegates * recognize 
the obligation upon the Church ,. . to maintain the deposit of 
faith. On the other. hand, ‘some are concerned to witness 
against the use of outward creeds ’. 

‘In view of this unhappy inability to agree on any minimum 
belief, it is strange to tind the Report stating that * our differences 
in the doctrinal and sacramental content of our faith and of our 
hope do not prevent us from being one in the act of believing’. If 
delegates to a conference cannot agree on any articles of belief 
whatever, it is hard to see what they can possibly mean when they 
talk airily of unity in the act of believing. This unity is clearly not 
based on any agreement on what to believe. It is presumably an 
agreement mere ly on the desirability of the mental process in- 
volved in saying * I believe’. If the unity of delegates is no more 
than this, was it really worth asserting? ’ 
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